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ART AND PROGRESS 



gifts, and to control the matter of decora- 
tions for fete days or festal occasions, as 
well as to judge the merit of designs for 
buildings, public and private, for which 
building permits are sought. Hanover, 
it is said, like all continental cities, is 
fully alive to the more than esthetic value 
of municipal art. Its art commission is 
composed of four members of the city 
council with the director of the principal 
museum, the city recorder, two archi- 
tects of the department of public works, 
and one local private architect. In Mi- 
lan, Florence, and Leghorn there are 
established art commissions composed of 
artists, historians, critics, physicians, 
lawyers, and merchants, the first in each 
instance in minority. In France the 
work is frequently deputied to such pub- 
lic officers as the minister of education, 
or of the fine arts, or to the director of 
a city museum, but not always. Nantes 
has a commission appointed by the 
mayor, designated as the Commission des 
Beaux Arts, the duties of which seem 
all inclusive — embracing the art museum, 
the maintenance of public parks and 
squares, the direction of the art school, 
the conservatory of music, the public li- 
braries, the acceptance of gifts and, final- 
ly, the engagement of artists for the mu- 
nicipal theater. Here certainly is a 
union of the arts. Berlin has an Art 
Deputation consisting of seventeen mem- 
bers, one of whom is a painter and one 
a sculptor. This again seems dispro- 
portionate, but it must be remembered 
that in Europe the average citizen is 
better qualified to pass upon works of 
art than in this country, where art has 
been, until very recently, regarded as 
unrelated to every-day life. In Bruns- 
wick the ideal condition seems, from re- 
port, to exist. There persons are not al- 
lowed to erect buildings constructed 
entirely according to their own archi- 
tectural ideas. Plans and specifications 
must be submitted to those in authority 
and carefully scrutinized. The proposed 
structure must harmonize with the char- 
acter of the buildings already erected 
on the street or square, as regards height 
and general design. Harmony, not 
similarity, is sought. Buildings which 



offend the eye are prohibited, with the 
result that the streets are improved with 
suitable buildings, and the public squares, 
monuments, fountains, etc., are safe- 
guarded and preserved as permanent 
municipal assets. To the utility and 
practicability of art commissions this re- 
port gives ample testimony. 

A NATIONAL A Dr i aID f Lea S ae h ™ 

drama league ?<*!?% been organized 
in Chicago which prom- 
ises to exert a widespread influence for 
good — artistically and ethically. The 
objects of this League are to stimulate 
an interest in the best drama and to 
awaken the public to the importance of 
the theater as a social force as well as 
of educational value; to harmonize and 
unite forces already existing in order 
to make the movement nation-wide, and 
to co-ordinate the work of all associa- 
tions and individuals interested in ac- 
complishing these ends. It has already 
affiliated sixty-three organizations in or 
near Chicago with an aggregate member- 
ship of 15,000, and it purposes extend- 
ing its campaign as rapidly as possible. 
It is organized on the principle that the 
sooner the managers can be provided with 
intelligent audiences demanding good 
plays the sooner will good plays and only 
good plays be produced. It proposes to 
initiate a constructive movement and 
there is no doubt that its voice will be 
heard. Perhaps it is not unreasonable 
to conclude that the sooner the general 
public appreciates intelligently any one 
form of art the sooner all forms of art 
will be sympathetically comprehended. 
Architecture, sculpture, painting, the 
drama, music and literature must go hand 
in hand. 



rotary 
exhibition, 

A. W. C. S. 



The American Water 
Color Society's 1909 
rotary exhibition has 
just finished its circuit 
in Jackson, Michigan, having been shown 
successively in St. Louis, Buffalo, Co- 
lumbia, Mo.; Pittsburgh, Grand Rapids, 
Toledo, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Detroit, 
and Chicago. This exhibition consisted 
of over one hundred and sixty paint- 
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ings selected in New York from the 1909 
exhibition and is the fifth of its kind that 
this Society has sent out. The 1910 ex- 
hibition has already been selected and in 
view of the fact that many other cities 
have made application for it the con- 
tributing artists have been notified that 
the pictures included will not be returned 
until the autumn of 1911, this additional 
time permitting extension of the circuit. 
These are admirable exhibitions, and in 
some cities were used as the nucleus of a 
larger display. In Chicago, for instance, 
this was done, the rotary exhibition be- 
ing set forth in the Art Institute in con- 
nection with the regular twenty-second 
annual exhibition of water colors, pastels, 
and miniatures by American artists, 
which was held from the 10th of May 
to the 8th of June. 



libraries as Lories are fast be- 
art centers c <> m i n g distributing 
agencies for informa- 
tion concerning art through the medium 
of exhibitions. Many of the new build- 
ings in the smaller cities and towns in-" 
elude an exhibition gallery in their plan, 
while others find it possible to improvise 
a gallery. Brockton, Mass., when peti- 
tioning recently for a library, requested 
that it include an art gallery. It was in 
the Public Library at Fort Worth, Texas, 
that a successful exhibition of American 
paintings was held last winter. It is in 
the Public Library at Columbus, Ohio, 
that a notable exhibition of mezzotints 
lent by the Library of Congress is now 
on view. This exhibition, sent out by the 
American Federation of Arts, consists 
of ninety-five reproductions of portraits 
by the great English painters of the 18th 
century — Reynolds, Gainsborough, Rom- 
ney, Raeburn — and others by well- 
known mezzotint engravers. From Co- 
lumbus this collection will probably go 
to Ann Arbor, Michigan. 



Seattle is soon to have 
an Art Museum — the 
largest, it is said, west 
of Chicago. This museum is to be erected 



ART MUSEUM 
FOR SEATTLE 



under the auspices of the Washington 
State Art Association, which has its 
offices now in the Public Library Build- 
ing. Five acres of ground in the center 
of the city have been given for the pur- 
pose and a fund of three hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars toward the cost of 
erection has already been raised. The 
building will, it is estimated, cost five 
hundred thousand and is to include an 
auditorium seating three thousand per- 
sons. It is to be of local sand stone and 
every effort is being made to insure ar- 
tistic effect as well as efficiency. This 
museum, the plans for which have not 
yet been drawn, has already 1,200 an- 
nual members contributing $10 a year 
and 1 50 life members giving $100 each. 

outdoor art The Illin °is Outdoor 

in Illinois Im P r <>vement Associa- 
tion met in Springfield 
on the 26th and 27th of May. Much in- 
terest was shown in suggestions made by 
the President, Mr. E. J. Parker, of 
Quincy, to the effect that the State Capi- 
tol grounds should be enlarged, making 
practical a Civic Center; the State Fair 
grounds improved under the direction of 
a competent landscape gardener, and the 
State Supreme Court lot enlarged by the 
removal of adjacent buildings, which in- 
terfere with the view of the buildings on 
either side. In a short paper on "What 
Should be Done in Towns and Cities in 
Illinois," Mr. Parker made also the fol- 
lowing general suggestions for improve- 
ment. 

"First. Eradicate all weeds on your 
own premises and then exert i your influ- 
ence to have the town and city authorities 
do so on all properties under their con- 
trol. Use lawn mowers. 

"Second. Preserve what trees you al- 
ready have, especially on street lines 
between the curbing and the walk, and 
particularly old trees. To do this you 
should employ experts in tree surgery. 

"Third. Plant trees on your own 
street line and influence your neighbors 
to do the same thing. We need all the 
shade we possibly can secure, for our 
own comfort and for the sake of beauty. 
Almost all visitors will receive their first 



